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A FAITH THAT CHEERS 


NE OF our subscribers, who has recently taken on the editing of 

a newspaper poetry department, writes as follows: “I am now 
beginning to realize what you have been going through all these years 
as Editors of SPIRIT—and my heart goes out to you! I don’t know . 
how long I can stand sonnets beginning, ‘As one who... ,’ verses that 
sound like seed catalogues and metrical comments on the world ‘sit- 
chasun,” but like a native of El Salvador I once knew, ‘I weel feel my 


soul weeth pah-cee-ence and bear weeth theese theen for awhile. 
Naturally our sympathies, too, went out to him, but, ourselves receiv- 
ing sympathy, paradoxically we began to feel even sorrier for ourselves 
in contrast to his lot. For on a magazine staff, as small as that of 
SPIRIT, the Editors cannot remain aloof, as our correspondent can and 
does, from all the problems incident to the magazine, notably that of 
its financing. We can forget the trials of reading so much “verse or 
worse” in the joy of discovering a real gem, but no art of the poet can 
wave away the bill collectors. 

These, however, are not “Lines Written in Dejection.” There are 
many discouragements—the knowledge that money, in ample amounts 
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to insure our publication for years to come, is being wasted on spurious 
poetic enterprises; the failure to gain support from sources to which 
we would most logically and confidently turn; the petty vindictiveness 
of a subscriber who cancels because he is annoyed at some point minor 
in relationship to what the magazine essentially represents; and many 
others. They are, being “all in the day’s work,” philosophically re- 
garded for the greater part. But there are encouragements, too, which 
give us the necessary strength to continue against the tempter who whis- 
pers that the task is thankless as well as onerous. Some instances, be- 
cause they have unusually cheered us, we pass on to our subscribers who 
also, by their faithfulness, have contributed to our resolve to “muddle 
through” these times of paucity. 

There is first the instance of a poet in Adelaide, South Australia, 
who enrolled in the Society and subscribed to SPIRIT, at a time when 
the Japanese were stepping down the East Indies to threaten her conti- 
nent. There is the aviation cadet who also enrolled and subscribed, 
giving for address the flying field where he is receiving his initial war 
training. Next is another new member-subscriber writing from a 
London suburb when the Luftwaffe was still at its peak over “the tight 
little, right little isle.” Another instance is the wife of “the poet in 
the family” on active duty with the Marine Corps and stationed “for 
the duration” in the Solomons, who enrolled him “even if he is out of 
the country.” This is a faith that cheers: it cheers us but it should 
cheer any who reads of these examples of undaunted courage to carry 
on with those things in life which they consider worthwhile and precious 
to themselves, of confidence that the world will right itself. 

A last instance must be cited. This is faith, not only in the sanity 
of the world, but in us—faith of which we learned with something 
almost in the nature of a shock. For a member of the publishing 
Society, asked to renew for 1943, sent a check to continue her mem- 
bership for twenty years. We turn often to the record which shows 
that this expires on December 31, 1963, and still we have not been able 
to avoid (again paradoxically) a shudder. For, accustomed as we have 
been schooled, to look, with a practical eye, little further ahead than a 
year, or two years at most, 1963 seems so dim and vague that we become 
frightened at the possibilities of strange dangers which we cannot begin 
to vision. Once the coldness of the foggy veil, which shrouds in mystery 
the intervening twenty years, has passed, we find ourselves warmed and 
aglow with a new confidence and a new determination that, with the 
support of our friends and subscribers, not in quantity large but in 
faithfulness high, we will somehow struggle on—on to 1963 at least! 
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THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


I. He Is Condemned 


Pilate must heed the public pulse and poll, 
As every politician quickly learns, 

The multitude that smiles, as quickly spurns, 
And so he shrugs his shoulders and his soul; 
His fingers flutter in the brazen bowl; 

The guilt is off his hands and head; he turns 
To take the spotless towel; in him burns 

A doubt; but Caesar’s favor is his goal. 


“Sub Pontio Pilato”—down the years 

Before a man may truly live, reborn 

Of water and the Holy Ghost, he hears 

Caught in the Creed, those words of pitying scorn 
For him whose heart was meager, not malign, 
Who used ironic water for a sign. 


Il. He Carries His Cross 


No parable my heart so cruelly cleaves— 

The Prodigal among the snorting hogs, 

Nor Lazarus doctored by the kindly dogs, 

The stranger beaten, stripped and bruised by thieves, 
The thorn-torn Shepherd seeking, as he grieves, 

Some lost sheep bleating in the briars and bogs— 
Sadder to me than all these analogues, 

The fruitless fig-tree stands with leathern leaves. 


For this is all the kingly city gives, 

A cursed fig-tree; and a tree of blood 
Denuded, ribald, it no longer lives, 

Bereft of branches, shorn of bark and bud; 
And yet its roots are slumbering, vital still, 
At Nagasaki, Tyburn, Auriesville. 


Ill. He Falls 


The crowd is thrilled to see a fighter downed, 
Battered and bloody, sprawled upon the floor, 
Like multitudinous surfs upon the shore 
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Its shout arises; so the sickening sound 

Of splintering wood upon the flinty ground, 
Brings from this mob a swelling, bestial roar. 
What though the fall renewed the wounds and tore 
His flesh, and jarred His head so crudely crowned. 


These worthy citizens are men of name, 
Respectable, judicious, just, discreet; 

I cannot bear to have them know my shame— 
My brother dying in a public street-— 

And though I hear our mother’s choking sob, 
I turn and shout “My brothers!” to the mob. 


IV. He Meets His Mother 


This afternoon in loud Jerusalem 

They meet and part once more; no touch nor kiss 
Can ease their anguish; while the mockers hiss: 
“And he’s the fool who thought his streaming hem 
Could cure the woman. See the two of them, 
The son and wife of Joseph come to this.” 

Two hearts cry out—abyss unto abyss, 

And Jesse’s flower is cut from Jesse’s stem. 


Perhaps she thinks of Naim—of all the land 
Where wonders blossomed as He walked three years; 
Of Jairus, Lazarus, the withered hand, 

Of flowing mercies and of drying tears; 

And still she knows her bitter place and part, 

He will not heal her withered, widowed heart. 


V. Simon Helps Him 


Poor Simon’s back was aching, and his legs 

Were weary from the kicking of the plough; 
And he had many worries—for his sow 

Was sick; his prize hen was not laying eggs; 

His crops were far behind; and floating dregs 
Had spoiled the profit on his vines; and now 

As he is hurrying home with heavy brow, 

The soldiers seize him, though he brawls and begs. 
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He burns the Romans with a look of hate, 

Then lends his grudging thews to this doomed Man, 
He grasps the rough-hewn beam, but feels no weight, 
Though he is straining, taking all he can. 

And from the Stranger, down the cross’s length 
There flow to Simon peace and tranquil strength. 


VI. Veronica’s Veil 


Stout Peter struck one blow with blundering aim, 
But now his futile sword abandoned lies; 
Tumultuous Thomas shakes his head and sighs, 
Beset with doubts and fears, and sick with shame; 
The whispering Boanerges mock their name; 

But in this shrilling street where valor dies, 
Veronica cleans His face and. wipes His eyes 

And shares forever Magdalen’s fragrant fame. 


That screaming mob is muted; drowned in blood, 
The curse has fallen on those unbent heads; 

And Peter’s sword has melted into mud, 

The Temple veil hangs sundered into shreds; 

But still her tiny veil survives, unfurled, 

A banner and a bandage for the world. 


VII. He Falls Again 


It is too much! His watery sinews yield, 

He sags and slumps; the wavering cross goes down; 
Gethsemane, the night, the lash, the crown— 

Could one poor heart bear these, though triple-steeled? 
The hard-faced Roman legionaries wield 

Their whips to drive Him out beyond the town 

Where Calvary rises bushless, burned and brown; 
While Judas festers in the Potter’s Field. 


And still no one remembers; Pharisees 

And Scribes are smiling as they watch Him squirm, 
Befouled and scoffed at, beaten to His knees, 
Exhausted, panting, weaker than a worm. 

And Jeremiah’s keenings fail and fade, 

Isaiah is an echo and a shade. 
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VIII. He Meets the Women 


Last Sunday all Jerusalem had cheered, 

But now the hushed hosanna’s ringing note 

Has soured to snarling in each fickle throat, 
And all His followers have disappeared 

Except these wailing women, jostled, jeered, 
Unwavering still, like her who sought the groat 
And loyal yet, while priests and people gloat— 
This is a day of shame for brawn and beard. 


Jerusalem, O town of stupid men, 

These tears will be your testament; the Lamb 

You slaughter will not guard your doorposts when 
The tearless Titus sets his battering ram; 

Because this Victim vainly dies alone 

There shall not be a stone upon a stone. 


1X. He Falls the Third Time 


They leave the city now; the blood and sweat 

Are caked upon Him; and the clustering flies 

Are crawling on His blackened wounds; His thighs 
Are veined with fire; and now His torturers fret 
Lest He may die and thwart them even yet; 

For while they watch He stumbles, falls and lies, 
Then heaves and struggles weakly to arise 

And looks toward Calvary’s somber silhouette. 


Upon this very road will Godfrey spur, 

Leading his knights—a charge of flaming swords— 

Against the foemen of the carpenter 

Who is the King of Kings and Lord of Lords; 

His strong voice hurling, like a catapult, j 
The thunder-breathing war-cry, “Deus vult.” 


X. He Is Stripped 


Through rolling clouds no shaft of sunshine gleams, 
A bitter breeze is stirring, sharp and chill, 
The crowd sways in, blood-lusty for the kill, 








Rough hands rip off the robe which has no seams, 
And from reopened wounds the tired blood streams; 
He stands among them, without word or will, 

A shorn lamb, naked on this stunted hill, 

While in the distance Tabor looms and dreams. 


There was a man went down to Jericho— 

See! parable is prophecy in part— 

Here is the victim, scarred from head to toe, 
Here are the thieves who have no heed nor heart; 
Here are the proud who spurn a broken man, 
Levite and priest—but no Samaritan. 


XI. He Is Nailed to the Cross 


This sound had echoed back in Nazareth, 
The thudding hammer on the singing nails, 
When Mary hastened off in flying veils, 

With eyes like violets, and quickened breath, 
Her Babe within her, to Elizabeth. 

Now Mary winces, clenches hands, and pales, 
Her dauntless spirit cringes, twists and quails, 
And at each jolt she dies a double death. 


The soldiers need not force Him for He lies 

Patient beneath them; as the nails tear through, 
His shining prayer is piercing inky skies, 

“Forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
And even now the arms which they transfix 

Would guard them as a mother bird her chicks. 


XII. He Dies 


The bleeding hours drag on; His drooping head 
Sinks lower; and His parched and swollen lips 
Can speak no longer; now a black eclipse 
Extinguishes His eyes; the buzzards tread 

The air above Him, waiting to be fed. 

Once more He shifts on dislocated hips, 

And cries aloud; His last vein bursts and drips— 
He hangs upon His wooden monstrance, dead. 
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This is the triumph of the Sanhedrin, 

To snare Him with its little traps and tricks, 
To make Him scapegoat for all human sin 
And build the first immortal crucifix. 
Adoring ages, while the Scribes sneer, ““Vah,” 
Reply, “‘O Salutaris Hostia.” 


XIII. He Is Taken From the Cross 


Now you may have Him, Mary, they are done, 
The shepherd stricken lies; His little flock 

Had fled before the crowing of the cock; 

Now Caiphas is happy; he has won; 

He does not heed the frightened crowds that run, 
Jerusalem is shaken; shock on shock 

Upheave the temple sanctum, rive the rock; 

Now you may have the Thing that was your Son. 


He cannot hear you, darling, He is dead— 

Come, now, and we will hide Him from their sight; 
He cannot feel your kisses on His head— 
See—Nicodemus waits no more for night. 
Look—he and John and Joseph stand in grief 

And look to you for refuge and relief. 


XIV. He Is Buried 


The mourners slowly bring Him through the gloom, 
The valiant women, and three faithful men; 

Her shoulders shaking, stormy Magdalen 

Is weeping as in Simon’s dining room; 

But she who felt Him moving in her womb, 

Who wrapped and laid Him in a manger then 

Is still His handmaid, ready once again 

To wrap Him up and lay Him in His tomb. 


Once Delphi was the navel of the earth, 

But now this sepulchre, which blackly yawns, 

Becomes the point and center of all worth, 

The focus of all sunsets and all dawns; 

Within this cavern, could the world but see, 

Mythology yields place to mystery. 

WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 
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MIDWINTER WISHES 


To you, Serena, gladsomeness 

That none save He may give and bless 
Whose favored Guardian (set apart 
To sentinel your peace of heart) 
Took on an accidental joy 

Through being elect for such employ. 


So to your soul, felicity: 

That farer’s good which none but He 

At once may give and understand 

Whose baffled Angel (at my hand) 

Once caroled peace on silvered moors, 

Serena, wing to wing with yours. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 


DWELL WITH ME, LOVELY IMAGES 


Dwell with me, lovely images, 
And let all louring thoughts depart; 
Shine like bright moonlight on the seas, 
And in my heart. 


Send in their tender innocence 
Hedge roses blushing mile on mile, 

The thrush that drives the darkness hence, 
The dawn’s slow smile. 


All forms of beauty and of joy, 
Hasten to warm and nourish me; 

Now strives the Phantom to destroy 
Life’s ecstasy. 


Come, though but glinting in a weed, 
To hint at glories hid afar— 
A candle in my darkest need, 
Twin to a star. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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DEATH 


The hare has only the hound to fear 
At a rustling in the brake, 

But ready he is, the hare, the hare, 
When the wind strikes on the lake. 


The winds are keeping the hare alert 
And the world is filled with sound, 
But ready he is, the hare, the hare, 
For the hunter and the hound. 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY, S.J. 


OH, NO, NOT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Oh, no, not indestructible, 

That lovely flowering, the mind. 
Weeds grow rampant, florets dull, 
And in vain tears we seek to find 


The precise borders of cool grass 

Where barefoot once we used to run. 
The rich black earth like crumbled brass 
Pales in the bleaching of the sun, 


For many of the springs have died 
And all the rivulets are slow. 

The moss and violets have died, 
Slow and thin the waters go. 


Slow and tragic . . . Still there are 
Survivals—few, perhaps, but fair: 
A flower sudden as a star, 

A scent like laughter on the air— 


As if, for all its poverty, 
The garden whispered now and then 
The Eden that it used to be, 
The glory it will be again. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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ON HEARING MUSIC 


Tease us not, Music, with your speech 
So far beyond our mortal reach; 
Remind us not that we must be 

Exiles from immortality. 


Instruments, cease not with your spell 
Such beauty so incredible; 

For in your sorcery is heard 

What incommunicable word? 


Reshape all chaos to a star. 
Make us become all that we are. 
Translate all tumult and all strife. 
Let us not dwindle back to life. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


WISH AND WILL 


Along a path that cattle had made 

I’'d walk in the windless, August shade 

Of the big old hemlocks on my left, 

While down to the right, in a limestone cleft, 
Where my long, steep cliff faced a smaller bluff, 
The creek was temptingly cool and rough. 


Half driven by heat, half lured by spray, 
I’d creep down the cliff a little way, 

But always the loosened pebbles dropped 
For a distant splash, and always I stopped. 


Always I stopped, and back I would climb, 
Pulling on bushes, an inch at a time, 
To sit on the path, with sweat-drenched skin, 
To think how cool I’d almost have been 
If Wish had been less a moment before, 
Or cooler yet-—if Will had been more. 

CHAD WALSH. 
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LIBERATION 


Like the yellowing grasses 
Under a stone, 
With the weight of a body 
Bending them prone, 
Was our spiritual living 
Life too secure. 
In the earthquaking meadows 
Grass will endure; 
And the spirit reach upward 
Straightening grass 
As the bodies of granite 
Shudder and pass. 

MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 


ROCK VS. STONE 


Rock shares identity with stone 
But they are alien, not one 

Save in matter; their natures are 
As strange to each as earth to star. 


Stone is apt substance for a fence 
About our lives; but the permanence 
Of death impels the heart to lock 
Its treasured dead in during rock. 


Stone is base ore, a thing to throw; 
But rock is that which takes a blow. 
Of rock we make our altars, thrones; 
To unmake them we use stones. 


Knowing how even Archangels fell, 
Christ reared a Rock for citadel. 
Against all stone-mortality 

Stands that Rock’s vitality. 


And every stone that’s thrown its way, 
Predestined, then, must ricochet 








ee 


From history, since, for gird, 
This Rock has adamantine Word. 


The strength of stone is the strength of sand; 
The Rock gives shadow in a weary land. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


WINTER OVERTURE 


We walk into the wide embrace 
Of autumn, 

Where desire has an old face, 
And the hands of the year 
Drop from the trees 

In silence everywhere. 


Fragments of summer, 

Crushed by the heel, 

The leaf and the fallen feather, 
Lie voiceless on the ground 

Like part of a broken wheel, 

A shattered souvenir, 

Only the heart can hold together. 


This is the hour 

Most empty, most still, 

When only the rock and the hill 
And the naked trembling tree 
Answer serenity. 


This is the hour 

When every heart is most alone 

Hearing the tall trees bend 

And the wind’s descriptive moan; 

Here in this hour, 

When summer lies mute 

In the perpetual root, 

Only grief is awake 

To watch the wind shake 

Down from the sky’s expanse 

The snow’s first delicate flake. 
LUCY KENT. 
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WITH A SCATTER OF LILACS 


Here in the night, so lavish of diamond chips, 

So reckless of quivering pearls where the raindrops fall, 
I weep, with a scatter of lilacs across my lips— 

I weep for the pity of you beyond recall. 


They are not many who see through the veil of words, 
Who credit the soul for the songs that the fingers trace, 
Who guess at the darting thoughts like humming birds 
Whose wings are the shadow of pain upon my face. 


Yet not in this is the desolate, ashy core, 

But oh, to feel that I stand convicted now 

Of flight, of deserting a heart that can bear no more— 
This breaks my joy, like a gold forsythia bough. 


SISTER M. BERNETTA, O.S.F. 


TO POETS IN EXILE 


You eat strange bread here, brothers from overseas, 
Bitter with memory—no Hesperides 

This untried land, where alien bird-notes fall, 

And flower and leaf no homeland scenes recall. 


O for a benediction from afar, 

Strip of lost skyline—one familiar star 

To light your path, one word from the prophet =. 
Of hope reborn, of better things to be! 


Thrice happy we, if some new poet’s word 

Call back a long-loved bard whose voice you heard 
Chant in another tongue’s melodious flow, 

In some far vale of beauty long ago. 


We would give comfort, ease your loneliness, 
Lift up your heart from cruel, dark distress, 
Bring back a moment’s joy, as from the dead, 
And promise peace, when peace so long is fled. 


CHARLES BALLARD. 
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KEY TO THE CODE 
(...O ye of little faith!”’) 


How can I tell you? Words are only sound 

Till life or death has shaped them to man’s need. 
How will you understand? You have not found 
The key decodes the Apostles’ cryptic Creed: 

Come watch the tide: you have not watched enough 
The imminent point of turn, the crest slide down 
To break less high on shore, not quite so rough— 
To break, to turn, without our nod or frown. 


This hour, this day, this time has tidal flow, 
But hearts must ride each crest up to the height 
Of struggle, hope, and pain, before they know 
That grief gives place to gladness, wrong to right. 
Come find the key at turn of tide and say: 
“With faith I can read anything today.” 
SISTER M. DOLORITA, S.S.N.D 


ADOLESCENCE 


They have forgotten; they feel it no more, 
Spell of midsummer, enchantment at night, 
Fusing of dreams with reality, till 

Fancy is reason, and wonder takes flight. 

Hear it! the voice of the sky in the leaves. 
Breathe it! the breath of the dew-drunken grass. 
Feel it! the wing of a moth in the dark. 

See it! transparent and brittle as glass. 


Have they forgotten who call, “Come inside, 

Sit on the porch where it’s dry; it is late; 

Girls should not wander alone in the yard; 

Girls must be ladies—be tidy—and wait.” 

Do they remember the urgent desire, 

Guilelessly mounting, compelling, although 

Aimless and innocent—wherefore their fear? 

Do they remember it—now that they know! 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 
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DAEDALUS SAID IT 


He has said that God 

Is but a crying in the street; 
A conformance of the breath 
Where live and living meet. 


Ah, but is it so? 

But is it so? 

We have walked the street 
And we should know 


That God is a street 
Where men go crying, 
Where women sell their wares, 
And where night is ever dying. 
HENRY F. MCLAUGHLIN. 


THE FIRST SORROWFUL MYSTERY . 


Sunrise color 

Gilds the mist 

Where righteousness 
And peace have kissed; 


— 


But where God’s will 
And Man’s once met 
Is bitter dark, 

Is Olivet. 


(O thus to show 
And thus implore 
Us to the Way 

Of peace once more! ) 


Yet if the Son 

Had given instead 
Himself unbroken 
For our Bread 

Our starving spirits 
Still would cry 
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Unheard beneath 
An alien sky 


Where pilgrim faces 
In the sight 
Of heaven turn 
Now to the Light. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


BOY IN THE WOOD 


Hello, bird! 

You think your whistle’s 
the clearest heard? 

Well, I think this’ll 


make you stop: 
you hear my shrill 
one reach the top 
of your high hill? 


Hello, hare! 

Think you can run 
fast, anywhere? 
Well, just for fun, 


watch me go too. 
Come on; let’s race! 
Hello, blue 

creek: see my face? 


Hello, tree! 

Think you’re so tall, 
too tall for me? 

I'll never fall. 


And still I go! 
Now watch how I 
go farther: oh, 
I’ve touched the sky! 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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DEATH AND THE SOLDIER 


The mind in silence apprehends this leaf 

Hung motionless as light upon the bough, 

The migratory birds that pealed their grief 
High from the briary hedge are silent now. 
And silent now a soldier’s body lies 

In deeper silence on the Asian hill, 

Young sightless eyelids open to the skies 

As though the shattered heart were sentient still. 


Nothing but silence now on cliff and ocean, 

Silence, a hieroglyph— No wind, no motion 

Ripple the seacoasts of eternal night 

Where life and death, bound on one crystal tether, 

Rise in the night and seek the sky together 

And night and silences grow loud with Light. 
KATHARINE KENNEDY. 


DARKNESS—(TO J. D. S.) 


If sometime, in the distant sweep of years 

A poignant knowledge comes of fruitless gain, 
Remember then, this conflict marked by tears 
That streaked the wet, drab pattern of my pain; 
Recall the holy bond that went unshared, 
Bereaving children of their natal right . . . 
Quick to perceive the pretense that you cared, 
Their lives embittered, tarnished by the blight! 


How difficult your wayward course must be 
Out where no tide of tenderness can daunt, 
Or camouflage your stranded destiny . . . 
For youthful faces, troubled, ever haunt 
The blacked-out windows of your soul, to find 
No silhouette of candle on the blind! 
VIRGINIA B. STUART. 
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POETRY: A FUSION OF MANY FACTORS 


By JouHN Durry, C.SS.R. 


OUBTLESS, every one has always entertained certain well vali- 

dated notions about the nature of a flower. It must consist of 
root, stem, blossom and so forth. It would not be considered a flower 
if these elements were pulled apart, and held in the hand in this state 
of disassociation. Such action would be showing, symbolically, that 
sometimes a thing is more than the sum of its parts. But, by the same 
token, is a poem equal, simply and purely, to the sum of its parts? 
Consider the lilies of the field. Can Father Hopkins’ “Felix Randal” 
be plucked apart, and the petals, roots and stem be held in the hand, 
the poem remaining what it was? Its elements, it might be said, are 
three: ideas, images and words. There seems to be no room for any other 
element, unless it be emotion: but as to this, more later. No poem is 
merely its white essential thought. Nor is it merely its play of imagina- 
tion, nor its fine-sounding words. And if it is none of these separately, 
it can also be said that it is not simply the casual blending of these 
elements to achieve only a semblance of unity. But it is these various 
elements, deliberately melted together, under the discipline of a single 
and very definite end. 

This may seem a rather obvious assertion. But sometimes the ob- 
vious is not so very obvious, after all. And it is just this quality of 
vital unity which is so painfully lacking in much modern poetry, and 
so conspicuously present in the poetry of the past. And a knowledge 
of its necessity, coupled with the determination to cut away every 
capricious infraction of its demands, should improve the poet’s art. 

If a man were given the power to create (a power which, as the 
philosophers tell us, no creature could support, but which we may 
speak of for illustration), and he came to create a daisy, he would con- 
ceivably be guided by one passion—to create a daisy: not, in other 
words, to create a sun-flower, or some monstrosity of misproportioned 
stem and scabby petals. He would approach the adventure with the 
assumptions that certain ingredients are demanded for the production 
of pure daisyhood, that these ingredients must be combined in very 
delicate and definite proportions, that the whole daisy must be daisy 
from top to toe, a living thing shining with a tremendous and assertive 
unity. But now he is anxious to create a different kind of beauty, a 
poem. He approaches the problem with a number .of presuppositions: 
he believes that a certain amount of unity must be achieved in the work, 
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that overstatement and negligent understatement are equally bad, and 
he begins the composition of his poem according to these suppositions. 
But unless a unity just as uncompromising as the unity which knits the 
components of the daisy together is aimed at, and actually achieved, his 
work will be a defective piece of art to the extent that this unity is 
lacking. 

A poem, like a piece of music, is a composition. Here composi- 
tion has a very rigorous meaning, and whoever would create a poem 
must accept this meaning in its most categorical sense. There must 
be discipline in every form of art; indeed, there must be a scrupulous 
order in every single being in creation, if it is to approach perfection. 
And so the question is this: what is the discipline of a poem? And its 
immediate answer is this: it is the fusion of its ideas, images and words 
into a unity which is dictated by the central theme or purpose of the 
poem. 

As to the separate elements of any given poem, consider in the first 
place its ideas. For object lesson, take a very good, if not a very great, 
poem by Alice Meynell—“To a Daisy”: 


Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 

From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 
Thou little veil for so great mystery, 
When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 

And then look back? For this I must abide, 


Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 

From God’s side even of such a simple thing? 


The underlying concept or idea is clear enough: the simplest thing in 
creation has its ultimate source in God, and until we see God face to 
face, even so simple a thing as a daisy will be full of unfathomable 
mystery, while the resolution of its mystery in the clearer vision of 
eternity will throw unimaginable brilliance upon the flower. The other 
ideas, supporting this central idea, need not be set down; they occur in 
every sentence, and qualify the central concept through every clause, 
phrase, adjective and adverb. But the point is, that no number of 
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ideas, however bright, however important, will of themselves create a 
poem. ... Then consider the second element: the symbolic or imagina- 
tive coloring of the uncolored ideas, the use of such images as hiding, a 
barrier to eternity, veil, drinking from in beneath a spring, and so on... . 
And then the third element, as apart from the concepts, and their em- 
bodiment in images: namely, the words; their inevitable preciseness, 
their melodic arrangement. But, as in the case of concepts, no play of 
imagination by itself, and no order of words alone, will create a poem. 
If poetic beauty rested only on beautiful concepts, then the clearest 
theological treatise on the Trinity would be supreme poetry, and this 
is far from true. However lovely a concept be—and beautiful thought 
has its own value, which is not to be minimized—it cannot take to it- 
self the rights of poetic beauty. No more can the mere play of imagina- 
tion declare itself to be poetry, nor mere melody of language. 

But what is asked is that, out of the combination of thoughts, 
images and words, there arise a work which will shine in its own right 
as a thing of beauty: a beauty distinct from the spiritual beauty of 
ideas, and the sensuous beauty of images and words. And this beauty 
is the peculiar beauty of all artistic products: the brightness of a cen- 
tral theme or concept falling upon, or oversplendoring, its sensuous 
expression. It is a fusion of spiritual and sensuous beauty. And in the 
case of poetry this spiritual beauty is that of the central concept, and 
this sensuous beauty is that of the images and words. 

It is the central concept which disciplines the images and words. 
It controls them, establishing their suitability and unsuitability. The 
images and words, and even the various ideas subsidiary to the central 
idea, must have but one purpose—to carry out, with meticulous fidelity, 
the central meaning of the poem. Everything which detracts from this 
end is a blemish; and all that supports the poet in this process of faith- 
ful amplification is a means to perfection. 

It is the end or purpose which determines all things, and the degree 
to which things measure up to their purpose is the degree of perfection 
in anything. This cannot be said too often. If all created things are 
brought toward their perfection by fidelity to their end or purpose, why 
should poetry be an exception? In the instance of poetry, the end is 
the creation, in the reader’s mind, of an emotional situation arising from 
beautiful ideas arrayed in beautiful images and words. So it is the pur- 
pose of the poem to convey before all else, and as the very means of 
awakening the emotional response, all the depths of meaning in the 
central concept. It must be the poet’s desire to communicate a thought, 
and to communicate it with all the force and color at his command. 
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And as thoughts are communicated through images and words, the best 
poet as such is the one who bends his words and images to the best pos- 
sible expression of his central concept, with all the heights and pro- 
fundities that lie within it. His concern is with the pouring out of 
splendor—the splendor of meaning, which sheds itself upon the words 
and images, and is seen through these, as far as these assist the central 
light in shining through their tissue. 

A poem then is to be evaluated as poetry according as its elements 
conspire in the communicating of a central concept, without defect or 
excess of expression. And lest it be thought that this makes poetry solely 
intellectual and spiritual, recall that I have said that the end of a poem 
is to create, in the reader’s mind, an emotional situation arising out of 
beautiful ideas, arrayed in beautiful images and words. The reading 
of a poem, then, as the writing of it, is a situation fraught with emo- 
tion-bearing thought. And, generally speaking, the emotional situa- 
tion increases in intensity according as the central concept is of greater 
value or importance to the person: that is, according as he enters into 
its meaning, and makes it his own. Thus the poet himself will be 
flooded with a deep emotion if he is penetrated by the full significance 
of his concept. And it may be said here that unless the poet chooses 
some concept which is of important significance to the average reader, 
or (better) to mankind in general—a truly human concept, in the best 
sense of that adjective—it is not to be expected that the average reader 
will react with emotion to his poem, and so his poem will never pass for 
good. By himself, of course, and by those who can enter into his cen- 
tral concept, the poem may be regarded as excellent. And indeed the 
poem may be, in itself, quite a perfect poem, if its images and words 
are ordered, with artistic harmony, to their end. But the general state- 
ment is true, that for good poetry only universally-important ideas will 
serve. 

As for the reader, he plunges deeper and deeper into the light of 
the central concept, as far as the images and words more clearly radiate 
upon his mind this inward splendor of meaning. And the central con- 
cept awakens an emotional response according as its meaning is of value 
to the reader. This emotional response is therefore something different 
from the pleasure associated with the mere images or words as such. It 
is more permanent than this pleasure, for it rests on a spiritual basis. 
But even the pleasure of the words and images merges with the higher 
emotional situation and reinforces the entire poetic experience. 

If one accepts the point I have been making—that a poem, like 
every other perfect thing, like every work of art, must possess a rigor- 
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ous unity dictated by the central theme, it is not difficult to evaluate 
the standard poetry of the past, and the untried poetry of the present. 
It will be seen that very often, in modern poetry, there is a defect in 
this essential unity, either because there is too much of the intellectual, 
without tangible embodiment in adequate images and words—and in 
this respect a man is not a poet, but a pedant—or too much insistence 
on sensuous images and words for their own sake, to the neglect of the 
emotion-bearing thought. Every poet should be hero enough to murder 
his darlings—to cut away every word, every image, every subsidiary 
concept, which does not conspire in conveying the central concept, and 
creating a single emotional situation. He should not be too cerebral, 
on the one hand; nor on the other should he be too carnal. He should 
be human enough to recognize the need of incarnating his “divinity” 
of essential thought in the flesh and blood of definite images and words. 
William Shakespeare, if I recall, did not commit either over-cerebral 
or over-sensual poetry. If some of our moderns take exception to his 
luminous example, it suffices to say that the difference between them 
and Shakespeare is not the difference between two phases of English 
culture (whatever that is); but the difference rests on the incontro- 
vertible fact that Shakespeare, after all, was a poet: and our sad and 
clever moderns are not. 

It is not the depth of thought then which creates the poetic situa- 
tion. It is not the play of imagination; it is not “the perfect order of 
speech.” And it is not these elements together, in any kind of fusion. 
But it is required of a poem that there be a special fusion: a profound 
interplay among these elements, a proportion between idea and its 
imaginative array, between the idea and the word, between the image 
and the word, and accordingly an interchange of feeling among all these 
things. And this is the same as saying that there must be an over- 
splendoring of the sensuous expression by the light of the central con- 
cept; and again, such a transparency in the sensuous expression itself 
that this splendor of deep meaning may readily be transmitted. 

Such is the nature of the human mind, that it takes delight not 
only in this splendor of meaning, and in this transparency of expression, 
but in the very harmony between the expression and the central con- 
cept, as borne out on every surface of the poem. It may be, in truth, 
a subconscious awareness of harmony; but it is absolutely true that such 
harmony is needed before a poem can exist and be enjoyed by the mind 
for its essential poetry, and awaken an emotional reaction. 

It is clear that, to fill these demands of artistic unity, great pa- 
tience is needed, as well as esthetic mortification. Much time and cau- 
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tion are required in perfecting a poem—eliminating all verbal and 
imaginative extravagances which distract from the unity, and amplify- 
ing the central concept as richly as possible, without injury to the 
unity. If, as a result, one writes fewer poems, at least they should be 
better poems. Everyone can appreciate the wisdom of the observation 
that 2 single diamond is better then a whole sack of broken glass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Song of Tekakwitha, by Robert Holland, $.J. New York: Fordham 
University Press. $2.50. 


This is a beautiful book, beautifully illustrated on a beautiful 
subject, written in verse of a beautiful tranquillity. Those who can- 
not even read would do well to buy it merely for the illustrations, 
which are stained-glass windows into the story, and not distractions. 
A high prize of honor goes to their designer, Mr. Leroy H. Appleton. 
But the chief honor goes to the candidate for canonization, the Mohawk 
maiden, now already entitled to be called Venerable, Tekakwitha, who 
gave the book her life as its subject. 

Father Holland has the honor of not having stolen any honor from 
Tekakwitha. This may sound like a negative achievement, but it is one 
rare in poets, and difficult to them because they are poets. Whoever 
wrote the Song of Roland gained the honor. A great poet like Keats 
would not have won it had he written of Tekakwitha. And poets who 
are not great would, most of them, have failed of the honor more than 
Keats in writing on the same subject. They would have been so ner- 
vously ambitious to show how poetic they were. I praise Father 
Holland’s verse for a beautiful tranquillity, for its evident delight in 
its subject. 

Father Holland chose as meter that which Longfellow used for 
Hiawatha. Every child in every backyard, after having read Hiawatha, 
can parody it. It invites to inversions, and repetition and facile sing- 
song. It does not know where to stop. Father Holland has escaped 
these dangers. He is straightforward, stops when there is no more to 
say, or no more that in his tone of voice he can say. He does not poetize. 


On a time, when spring was budding, 
With her sisters of the Mission, 
Tekakwitha made an errand 

For the Blackrobes, to the island, 

To the city, Royal Mountain, 

Rising from Saint Lawrence River. 
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There the church was broad and handsome, 
Built of timbers thick and lengthy; 

On its roof a pointed belfry 

Prayerful finger showing heaven. 


There is no word painting here, no orchestral music. In a hundred 
and sixty pages it might become a bit bare, except for one thing: the 
wise selection and arrangement of the episodes. Such an architectural 
talent is the necessary one in all epic poems, the basic requisite. 

The worst poetry in the world is that which tries to be poetical 
and isn’t. It is very painful. Father Holland writes nearly four 
thousand lines and gives us none of it. 


God our Father, O Great Spirit, 
Now I thank thee for my singing! 
Be its verses halt and limping, 
Glad I sang them for the glory 
Of Thy daughter, Tekakwitha. 


DANIEL SARGENT. 


There Is No Night, by David Russell. Dallas: The Kaleidograph Press. 
$1.50. 

Most of these poems, while noble in outlook, are below the level 
of good poetry. Their aspiration does not serve to lift them from the 
realm of metrical prose. At times they are rather excellent college 
verse; and some startlingly fine lines indicate that the author, if he 
poured his thought and feeling upon one poem, might produce a very 
good piece of work. There are a few quite creditable poems, such as 
“Brief Miracle” and “Two Ways.” But even in the best there are ob- 
vious defects: too facile rhyme, and phrases with too rhetorical a ring. 
Then, too, the poet repeats the same theme too frequently, and clothes 
it in the same similes; and this makes it quite impossible to read the 
book for any length of time. “Turn Back the Clock” is about the best 
of the sonnets, though the rhetoric of several lines weakens the total 
effect: 


Turn back the clock; let sound the old refrain. 
The savage pulse was dormant, but not dead. 

The primal hunger waking must be fed 

Its thrice ten thousand pounds of flesh. The stain 
Of livid blood still haunts the hand of Cain, 

And night’s alarums yet disturb the bed 

Of culture that cannot forget the dread 
Obsessions latent in its natal pain. 
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We were deluded; progress was a dream. 

The thought we boasted bears its ancient yield; 
The beast emboldened breeds his bitter scheme; 
Once more the hounds of heaven range the field 
And life stands naked on the auction block. 
Sing out the old refrain! Turn back the clock! 


Mr. Russell might well be advised to abandon the sonnet form, because 
even the masters did not always handle it well.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Finger at the Crossroads, by J. Corson Miller. Dallas, Texas: The 
Kaleidograph Press. $1.50. 


Mr. Miller’s new collection of his poems suffers from a lack of selec- 
tion. His work ranges from the very good to the very bad, and it is a 
pity that the mixed character of the volume should detract from his real 
worth. When he has a truly poetic idea, one which inspires him and 
arouses him, he works with real delicacy and skill within the simple 
metrical patterns he sets for himself. In “Antitheses,” in “Sonnet: In 
Memory of My Mother,” for example, there is distinction and charm. 
All his poems on religious themes have validity. But there is too much 
versifying in the book, too many things like “Forward, America,” or 
the many purely descriptive pieces like “Chore Boy,” or “January 
Thaw.” Any talented tyro can spin out a conceited description of time 
or place or mood; a genuine poet waits for the inner illumination, the 
sudden fusion of idea and image, the flowing out of the particular into 
the universal. 

There is no doubt, however, of the genuineness of Mr. Miller’s in- 
spiration when he deals with religious themes. “‘Jesukin” is an example 
of the skill and intention which achieves the delicate balance between 
the mystical and the maudlin; “The Way of All Flesh” is scriptural in 
its dignity and strength.—J. G. E. Hopkins. 


Steep Acres, by Daniel Smythe. Washington, D. C.: Anderson House. 
$1.50. 


Some ninety verses comprise this first volume of poems by Daniel 
Smythe, one of the younger and more prolific poets, who has been in 
the United States Army for a year. As he grows older perhaps he will 
not be as prolific, for the work in Steep Acres on the whole does not 
reveal a writer who has come to close grips with the true essentials of 
a fine art. Very few of the verses are without certain commendable 
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features and very few that do not teeter on the fence before falling 
back onto the side of competency alone in verse-craftsmanship. 

This is most likely due to the fact that Mr. Smythe has not yet 
learned that poetry is more than acute and accurate observation, and 
that the poet must rely on the subjective rather than the objective treat- 
ment. He writes in “Admonition before Writing”: 


Let me start singing the vast rend of dirt, 
Of love and motion sinewed with desires . . . 


but it is the “dirt,” to be interpreted here as nature, and not communica- 
ble “love” which focuses his attention. There is a quietness of mood in 
the majority of these lines and even where the mood is emphasized the re- 
sponse from the reader is very seldom upsurgingly-quick, positive or 
forceful. He could improve many of his verses if he concluded them 
with some strong thrust of thought or emotion, but too many fetch up 
as tamely as “Empire State Building” with its final line: “I did not 
know there was so much beauty in the cement and steel”; or “Light 
with Drums” with: “A day is being hewn from time!” 

One would describe Mr. Smythe as a poet of nature, of the New 
England countryside in particular, almost immediately from his titles 
which are mainly in the category of the following: “In the Autumn, 
Plowing,” “Cows at the Pasture Bars,” “Pasture Spider’s Web,” “Maine 
Rocks” and “Field Sparrow.” The reader can unquestionably argue to 
the fact of his devotion to this environment and realize at the same 
time that he has not happily adopted an unusual emotional reticence. 
Even in verses of different theme—and these are mainly actuated, if not 
forcefully presented, by love—the same reticence is observable. There 
is more flirting with the poeticalness of being in love than any indica- 
tion of a real surrender to its sweetness or bitterness or any one of its 
many aspects. 

“People Walks These Ways” can be cited as a more-or-less typical 
poem in which the state carries through with prosaic flatness and with- 
out emotional impact: 


I am bounded by people like rivers of the earth 

Pressed by the undercurrents that do not come to the sunlight. 
People are everything I see; they are a world. 

I remember the words of the philosopher who spoke: 
“Everything I have written has been about a person.” 

They with their hungry eyes, they with the unstopped hearts 
Run with their word-sounds, groping to explain. 

They are the trees dividing the light; they are the web-streamers 
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Shining on the oak-trip; and they are brooks and the leaf-tongues 
Uttering against the closing covers of the darkness. 


People are my prayer—tumults of gusty living, 

Making the universe real and finding tokens in every corner. 

I like to think of them (fault-lined and bewildered as they are) 

As backed by the continents of hills, in league with the purposeful woods, 
Filled with the high emphasis of thunder and dutiful as the rain, 


And their words echoed by the sentences of the unswerving ocean. 


Mr. Smythe, then, has gone little further than the development of 
his skill. He will be worth watching if he does not succumb to the 
stultifying effect which is apt to be caused by the glitter of easy pub- 
lishing success.—John Gilland Brunini. 


Stars Are Shining, by Sister Rita Agnes. Boston, N. Y.: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 


That Sister Rita has “high vision” cannot be questioned and possibly 
she herself realizes that this is not sufficient to make the poet. For she 
writes in “In the Beginning”: 


This longing to create! Shall I be sorry 
That my too ready mouth remains not dumb? 


I will not lose high vision, voiceless rapture; 
They are the gift of God, although I fail 
To compass them with words... 


The words are here, falling into skilled patterns and frequently and 
individually into beautiful phrases, but the voiced rapture unfortunately 
is not often present. There is a wide range from the low points of 
“Ravels” and “Sally” (pieces which were better omitted from the col- 
lection) and the fine lyricism of “‘Supplication,” among the more out- 
standing poems. It is the lode of the latter which she should explore: 


Turn, O beloved, and sing in the doing. 

Favor us now with a fragment of song. 

Too rapt are your eyes and too far your pursuing, 
Intent on the lovely, the pure and the strong. 


Definitely too she would be well-advised to forget such themes as those 
which concern her muse, of which “‘Poesie,” “The Lyrist” and “In the 
Beginning” can be cited.—John Sebastian. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


San Marino, Calif. 
To the Editor—I must again compliment you on SPIRIT. It is far 
the best of the poetry magazines, to my mind. Your own editorials 
might be taken as a sort of guide to sanity in relation to both the read- 
ing and writing of verse. “Poetry as Spiritual Experience” [January, 
1943] is splendid.— James L. Duff. 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


To the Editor—Your having sent the last issue of SPIRIT, cancelled my 
resolution of non-renewing the high-class magazine. ... Having learned 
that ... Alfred Barrett, S.J., has volunteered for the service as Chap- 
lain, I would not wish him to learn that the number of subscribers has 
dwindled at a time when sacrifices are heading the list of our obligations. 
Also, noticing that the magazine is about to reach the first decade 
of its publication, it would be a matter of regret that on the tenth 
anniversary there should be any falling off . . . not in excellence of 
poems, but in the number of those who aspire to appreciate and value 
what is best in the field of literary art.—Sister M. St. Anne, S.S.J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—This [the January, 1943, issue] is a great number, con- 
taining some rare things and I am thankful to have received it. Sorry 
to have had to make so much work for the office in changing my address 
so often. I dropped other subscriptions rather than have them always 
trailing me. But SPIRIT cannot be bought on newsstands.—Clare 
Lyon Hardman. 


Brockton, Mass. 
To the Editor—The last issue of SPIRIT interested and edified me more 
than any number I have yet read. ... Your articles were unusually 
good, and I congratulate you heartily on the thought and manner of 
expression.—Albert Doyle. 


New Milford, Conn. 
To the Editor—May I compliment you on your editorials? They are 
extremely sane and constructive. One remark you made, to the effect 
that poetry is a serious enough matter even to be taken seriously by the 
poets, cut right to the heart of the problem.—Bianca Bradbury. 
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